Mission to California 


(Excerpts from the diary of missionary experiences of the Rev. J.S 
McGowan, pioneer priest, in the early days of the Diocese.) 


It was on the 6th day of July, 1873, that I arrived at San Jose, California, 
from Plattville, Wisconsin. 

I attended evening service in Trinity Church, San Jose, conducted by the 

idsKasarfiAHS? 

path for myself in new fields of church work. 

On July 7th I went to my brother's in Watsonville. It was there I lea n 
that, a few days before, they had had a lynching party a. Monterey This gave 
me a little shock, since I thought that I had come to a civilized state. 

I gave my first service in California in St. Stephen s Church, 
served by the Rev. Mr. Cowan. I called upon the Bishop July 14th, and handed him 
my letters Dimissory from Bishop Armitage of Wisconsin. 

The Bishop asked me to take the town of Watsonville, but in a few weeks I 
found that the field had been assigned to another The Bishop, t ere ore^ 
me to take in Castroville and Salinas. The Missionary Board, Sishop said 
was bankrupt, so I had to put my venture of faith in practice and live 

for five months . 

This was a good test of California climate, to live upon thin air, not by 
half so bracing as the air of Wisconsin. 

There was no Sunday at Castroville. Sunday was their busy day of trade. 

To an eastern man this was pain and grief. That the Lord's Day, which was kept 

Thad no“;ional hymn, nor crucifer, nor cross. In the missionary field we 
cannot indulge in these luxuries. 

On August 10, 1873, I began regular services at Salinas. The railroad had 
been extended from Castroville to Salinas. 

I rented the Methodist Church, South, for my services the hour being 3 pm, 
and paid a rerL of $1.50 per Sunday. A friend paid this sum for me for three 

months. 





I found one communicant and a few more who were raised in the Church. 

From seven to fiteen souls were the average of my congregation. It was not al¬ 
together with a willing mind that some of the denominations received me. They 
said, "We do not see why Mr. McGowan comes here, since he has but one mem¬ 
ber of his Church - he must come to steal." This item was told rne, and the next 
Sunday I informed my congregation: Mr. McGowan was here and the Church was 
here, and could not be driven out but would remain in Salinas, so those who 
thought the Church sould wait until certain people said it might come might make 
up their minds that I had jurisdiction in this new field. One man in the congre¬ 
gation lost his dignity and said, in an audible voice, "Hit 'em again." 

Railroad fare at that time was somewhat high, seven cents per mile, and 
your humble servant was not rich. I did not always have the cash to pay my fare, 
therefore, that I might keep my promise, and my threat ''to hold the fort," I had 
several times to tramp it, on the railway - a distance of twenty miles in order to 
keep my appointment. 

There was at this time but one hotel in town, and as there was no parlor, I 
sat in the barroom. I saw lots of poker games, and stacks of silver upon the round 
table. Some of the good natured fellows eyed me, as a clergyman, and one who 
was skeptical in Bible truths thought he would have a "little fun with the preacher, 
so he turned to me and said, "I never can believe the doctrine of the Trinity, be¬ 
cause I never could get any one who could explain it to me." I told him it was not 
a matter of explanation, but a fact of revelation and the proofs for this revelation 
were miracles, and prophecy, "but" I said, "I think I can get you to admit that you 
believe some things which you cannot explain." 

Down went the cards on the table from every hand, and a voice said, "Let 
us hear it." O saod . "When I was coming from Watsonville, I saw an ox eat grass. 
Do you believe this?" "Yes, of course." "And I saw a goose eat grass - do you 
believe this?" "Yes, I do." "Now on the ox the grass becomes hair; on the sheep, 
wool; and on the goose, feathers. Can you expalin it?" "No," he said. "Then," 

I replied, "You do believe some things that you cannot explain." Those around the 
table clapped their hands, and told my doubting brother to "take a back seat." 

Some of those men attended my service that afternoon, and we were always good 
friends after this. 

The town of Salinas began to grow with the advent of the railroad and I began 
to think it was time to build a church. Lots were donated and over one thousand 
dollars was subscribed, and I secured about one thousand more from the Churchmen 
of San Francisco and vicinity. The building was erected and paid for, for I never 
allowed a dollar of debt on the seven churches, which under God's help, owe their 
existence to my efforts. St. Paul's Church, Salinas, was consecrated by Bishop 
Kip, on Sunday, July 4, 1875. 

The first personal aid I received in the inception of this work was from some . 
of the clergy of the Diocese and from St. John's parish, San Francisco, something 
over one hundred dollars, raised by Miss Terry, a large prtion of this coming from 
Col. Eyre, who showed me great kindness. The Board of Missions was finally able 
to give me aid after the work had been carried on about five months. 




Before the consecration of the church at Salinas, I turned over the station 
at Castroville to the Rev. D.C. Kelly, and I took up work at Monterey. To do 
this I had to drive twenty miles after my morning service at Salinas. My first 
service in the old capital of the State was given on March 14, 1875, in the dance 
hall of the Washington hotel. There was a mixed audience of about forty persons 
present. A letter had been sent from the proprietor of the Diamond Hotel of 
Salinas, where I had met so pleasantly my skeptical friend, asking the proprietor 
of the Washington to "show me all kindness since I was a man that attended to my 
own business." This I suppose, was meant to be complimentary, as the kind host 
housed and fed me at half rates. I found two members of the church in the town. 

I found that Bishop Kip gave service there in 1854 and baptized five chil¬ 
dren and confirmed the mother of one of them - she being still living and alive in 
church work, while her little one passed away the following year and was laid to 
rest with the church service in the cemetery at Monterey. The Bible given to this 
child by the Bishop on the occasion of baptism is now in the possession of St. 
James Church, Monterey, as a memento of former years. Monterey, is a Spanish 
town, and few protestants were to be found. 

The Roman Catholic Church of the San Carlos Mission was the only church 
building in the town, and it was, to say the least, "up hill work." Sometimes 
after driving twenty miles to keep my appointment I found no congregation, so if 
asked "how many had you out at service last evening?" I had to answer like a 
true Irishman, "There was me, and myself, and my brother, Anthony and I. This, 
always to my mind, made a congregation. 

A missionary had to learn "to labor and to wait." But little by little growth 
was made manifest, and hopes began to brighten. Churchmen from the far east 
came to worship, and they gave words of cheer to the missionary. The dance hall 
was not a very fit place for divine service but it was the best we could do. 


At one service a Dr. Parker from Oakland told me if I would build a little 
church his wife would give fifty dollars. This I thought was somewhat providen¬ 
tial, and was worth a trial. A subscription was started and the sum of five hundred 
and seventy-five dollars was pledged for a building. About six hundred dollars 
more was raised by me in San Francisco and vicinity - one hundred and fifty dollars 
of that amount coming from George W. Gibbs. 

The contract was let and the church completed at a cost of about twelve 
hundred dollars. The church building was consecrated by Bishop Kip, July 14, 1878. 
The little church at present has a membership of thirty communicants, and was the 
first protestant church in Monterey. I may here say that the Princess Louise, a 
daughter of Queen Victoria, and her husband worshipped in this little church when 
they were in California. 

The building is in good preservation, and I am glad to keep up regular ser¬ 
vices within its consecrated walls, after twenty years of missionary work in other 
parts of the Diocese. 




As" the years and labors rolled on, I did not always find life so entirely 
blessed with peace and happiness as some religious enthusiasts would have it 
to be. "The rose has its thorns, and life has its bitterness," and some days 
must be dark and dreary." My health failed at Salinas and in trying to regain it, 

I sought Jolon, or what is sometimes called the San Antonio region, in the 
southern part of Monterey County • 

From my sick bed in Salinas, I rose and went over to St. Paul's Church to 
baptize some children of Mr. Claude Smith, of San Antonia or Jolon, who had 
come eight miles to have his children baptized. He asked me to visit him, and ex 
pressed the thought that such a change would do me good. I accepted this invi 
tation the following spring, and while in his family gave Sunday services in the 
school house near Jolon. Quite a goodly number attended services, one church¬ 
man from San Miguel, riding thirty miles to be present: These people said they 
would make an effort to keep me in that new field. San Miguel and Jolon united 
in securing a pledge to the Board of Missions, and I informed the Bishop of the 
result. My health was somewhat better and the Bishop was ready to transfer me 
to this location. I could find no house for my family in the neighborhood, so I 
took up a homestead claim of government land and made preparations to build. We 
camped out under the oak trees for three months while the house was being erected. 
In 1884 two churches were begun, one at Jolon and one at San Miguel. My son, 
Eddie, now has charge of these two churches as part of his wide mission field. To 
hunt up the scattered sheep of the fold meant long drives over the mountains and 
through the canyons. As I drove up to one place in search of Episcopalians, I 
asked an old man who looked as though he had seen a good deal of frontier life, 
if he knew of any Episcopalians in the neighborhood. He eyed me with a puzzled 1 
look upon his face and said, "What may be they?" I explained, and he remarked, 

"I take no stock in them kind of people no how." I thought it high time to build 
some churches as object lessons in such communities. 

There were no bridges over the rivers at that time, and I had to ford the 
San Antonio twice, the Nasciemento once, also the Salinas river, in making the 
journey between Jolon and San Miguel. A new crossing had to be made after each 
freshet. I had a fine horse called "Bay Dick," true and faithful. On one occasion, 
I had to ford the Salinas river after there had been a heavy rain, and the crossing 
had been changed, of which I was not aware. It was the dusk of evening when I 
reached the river and I drove my horse in at the accustomed place, but had not gone 
very far before he went down in the quicksands, but before the sands packed 
around him he threw himself upon his side and drew his feet from the engulfing san 
so that he had a broader base to rest upon. I at once divested myself of clothing 
and tramped the sands so they might sink and while the water washed over the 
horse's body, I unharnessed him, lifted one wheel of the buggy at a time - pulled 
it back from the horse, and tramped a solid foundation for him to rise upon. Dick 
had been quiet all this time, waiting for his master to bring him some aid. I said, 
"Get up Dick," and true to the command, he was soon on his feet. He was more 
fortunate than Archimedes himself, for he had a "Pou sto" whereon to rest. With 
my clothing tied upon my shoulders by my suspenders, I tramped a path across the 
river and I and my good horse were safe but very much chilled. Well, we cannot 
always have our way and go to heaven on beds of ease and roses. 




These are a few of the experiences which I had in founding some of the 
churches which I built. I sometimes think I was too rash, and do not advise any 
young man to do as I did, but at the age of threescore and ten I still survive, 
and perhaps if it came in my way, I am independent enough to take the same 
risks again. The churches of Jolon and San Miguel were finished and paid for 
and on Sunday, Oct. 11, 1885, St. Luke's, Jolon, was consecrated by Bishop Kip. 

I met the Bishop at Soledad, then the terminus of the railroad, and with my own team 
we drove fifty miles to my ranch. He remained with me there one week and on 
Sunday, October 18, 1885, he consecrated St. John's Church at San Miguel. These 
two churches are now supplied with services by my son, E. A. McGowan. 

When the railroad was extended from Soledad to Templeton, new towns 
sprang up along the line, King City, San Lucas, San Ardo, and Bradley. I gave 
services at all these places, even sometimes going as far south as Templeton, 
and organized Missions at San Ardo and King City. On one occasion while vis¬ 
iting at King City, a seven days rain took place, two spans of the new bridge 
across the Salinas river were swept away, or rather two spans of the bank of the 
river, (to speak twice an Irishman has always a right). I had therefore to ride in a 
dry goods box pulled by a rope a distance of over one hundred yards suspended in 
midair, while the angry torrent rolled below, in order to reach the end of the bridge. 

It was during this storm that I started a subscription for building a church. 

Some pled for a Union Church, but in church building, I never could see 
the wisdom of union since it ends at last in dissension, and sometimes in bitter¬ 
ness. So I said, "If a church is erected by me, it must be Episcopal." I had my 
way. 


A lot was donated by Mr. C. King, and a church erected at a cost of about 
one thousand dollars. It was named St. Mark's and was consecrated by Bishop 
Nichols, April 2, 1891. It would require a book to relate all my experiences while 
these missionary efforts were being put forth. Kind friends were ever ready to help 
me, and while this was pleasant, yet I could not control winds, nor rains, nor 
tides. 


One Sunday, I crossed the Salinas just in advance of a newly married 
couple, whose nuptial knot I had tied. I drove into the stream, but the current 
had washed out a new channel, and as my horse and buggy struck the water, we 
found no bottom. My horse swam to a sandbar and while so doing, your humble 
servant sat in the buggy in water up to his shoulders, and as we landed on the 
bar, my old buggy made more spouting than a whale. 

The groom and bride, watching the progress from the bank, roared with 
laughter and concluded to turn back and take a dryer course for their marriage tour. 

I preached that morning in San Lucas with wet clothes, with a dry surplice 
and stole cast over them. 





Sometime after this, I had a little adventure in the San Lorenzo creek near 
King City. A thunder storm had occurred up in the hills, and in the dusk of the 
evening I was pursuing my way to King City for evening service. I did not know 
that the stream was so badly swollen, and I urged my horse in. She hesitated 
upon the brink, for she was wiser than I, then slid down the bank into the stream, 
and as the fore part of the buggy struck the bottom, the hind part tipped over on 
the horse's bac, and I was caged in and could not prevail upon her to take an¬ 
other forward step. (Why should she, a man and buggy on her back?) With some 
effort, I persuaded her to take one step, which threw the hind part of the buggy 
into place and released me from durance vile, but Gyp would move nor more, 
had to ford the stream and lead my horse at the cost of a clerical suit, a compu 
sory bath by a summer shower and a sandy creek. 


What my wife greatly deplored was the loss of a-box of eggs which she had 
sent to market, which went floating down the stream. After the building of the 
church at King City, which was the fifth in order, I was called back to St. Paul s 
Salinas, and was rector of the parish nearly two years. Bishop Nichols then asked 
me if I would take a new field in the Sierras - Raymond, Fresno Flats, Gertrude 
and the California Mills - with places adjacent (by adjacent, I mean, any poin 
within thirty miles of Fresno Flats). 

I consented and moved with my family into the field. We were a week in 
driving across the country from Salinas to the Flats, and arrived late on Saturday 
night. On Sunday morning, March 6, 1892, I held my first service in this new 
field. The community was largely infidel. They had an organization of twenty- 
two members and eighteen infidel papers were taken through the post office there. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese had taken up the work, had estab¬ 
lished a reading room, and a little Sunday school was in existence. I did not 
obtrude on the infidels, but if they should assail me, I was prepared to meet their 
objections. I kept to my own duties and the fight never came. In fact, some of 
them were very kind friends to me and when I left the Flats, only one infidel paper 
was taken, and he who took it told me he had become tired of it and would dis¬ 
continue it. 


There was one man in the Mission who had such a prejudice against the 
cross (although he was an infidel) that he made a stipulation with the ladies of 
the mission who were getting up an entertainment that no cross should be placed 

in the hall. 


crosses, viz. ol. i ^ ~ -... . . , 

sufficient for our purpose. Although these crosses with the head downward were 

plainly to be seen in the mechanism of the doors, yet he did not carry his zeal so 
far as to break down his own doors and burn them in the fire. Infidelity always 
comes from stubbornness, shallowness and ignorance. 


I said we did not need any cross, since three of the most objectionable 
St. Peter's, wore on the doors of his hall and these were amply 
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St. Thomas' Church at Raymond, the terminus of the railroad for Yosemite 
Valley, was consecrated by Bishop Nichols, October 8, 1893. On the hill, 
among the pine trees in Fresno Flats is a pretty little church with stained glass 
windows, and a bell in the tower to call the people to prayer and the hearing of 
the word, which was consecrated as Christ Church on June 20, 1894. 

I still have, here in Monterey, my horse, "Birdie," as a memento of the past, 
for without her aid the work in this rough mountain region could not have been done. 
Her name is in the church papers. She did me faithful service through heat and cold, 
storm and sunshine, in the prosecution of church work in bygone days, but she has 
made up her mind now "to go as you please." She has acquired bad habits in her 
old age. Sometimes she is very good and sometimes she is awful. She balks, and 
in hot passion, like a spoiled child, will throuw herself upon the ground until I 
unhitch her. She is perhaps in her dotage and dreaming-of donkeys with packs upon 
their backs and drabbled squaws with bundles of reeds upon their heads, of whic 
she was in mortal fear. She is, however, fat and well liking, for I have not the 
heart to turn her over to some cruel master.' 

I had some experiences among the Indians of the region, who are mostly the 
Digger tribe, though some are Mono's. One, called "Old Jim," dined at my house 
upon his own invitation, about three times a week- He used to go about in clerical 
garb and seemed to be proud when I gave him a cast off suit. He came often to Church 
service. I found him hones, sober, and good. He has of late died at the age of one 
hundred and twelve years. 


"Tom Good Eye" was another who sometimes talked of the condition in the 
other world. He is called "Good Eye" because he has but one good eye. The 
Indians seem to be optimistic. We perhaps would have called him Blind Eyed Tom. 
His views of the rich and poor, in regard to the weight of wealth which ties men 
down to earth and earthly things, he expressed in this way" "Rich man, when he 
dies cannot go up - too much money pulls him down. Me poor man, have no money. 

I go up quick and be happy." 


Something ought to be done for these poor human beings. They have been 
deprived of their hunting grounds and are left to cold and hunger and poverty. I 
tried to do what I could for them while there. 


The Bishop held one service with them in their camp and poor old "Queeny" 
met the Bishop with tears of joy, and gathered about twenty-five of these children 
of the woods in a circle, that they might receive his benediction. 

These seven churches are witnesses of the cross of Christ and the Gospel 
of Christ which is the power of God unto Salvation and if it did cost toil and pri¬ 
vation and danger and weakness of the flesh, yet it is worth it all to know that 
some souls, longing for the light, have seen it, and that thirsty souls have drunk 
of the water of life, without money and without price. And others, I trust, will 
carry on the work of faith and labor of love, for His dear sake, who loved us, and 
washed us in His own blood; and to Him be glory and dominion and power for ever 

and ever. AMEN 
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